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The photograph shows the nests of Hirundo ariel, Fairy Martins (or Bottle Swallows) under the 
ledge of a granite boulder. It was taken at Terrick Terrick State Park in August this year. 

Fairy Martins build these bottle-shaped mud nests, often under bridges, culverts or cliff 
overhangs, occasionally in hollow leaning trees. House Sparrows sometimes move into empty 
nests in suburban areas of eastern Australia. Bats, lizards and invertebrates may also utilise 
abandoned nests (Simpson & Day 1993, Field Guide to the Birds of Australia). 
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Editor’s note 
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Ramblings in the Bendigo Area during 
the Drought 
Author: Bob Semmens, Mallacoota 


A visit to Sedgwick for my mother’s 90th 
celebrations gave me the opportunity (apart 
from catching up with many relatives and 
friends) to explore some bush haunts, as I find 
the more open habitat pleasant going compared 
to the thick understorey and tall trees in East 
Gippsland. 


The drought has certainly left its mark, as I 
found in a Sedgwick section of the Water Race 
Reserve, where most Grevillea alpina were 
either badly stressed with few flowers or dead, 
and Waxflower plants and flowers were almost 
non-existent. I can remember (Old Bushy 
Bob) , and as noted by the Editor of the August 
‘95 Whirrakee, Golden Wattles appeared 
dormant. Several Black Wallabies and the odd 
Kangaroo were seen along about 2km of this 
area from the Springs going north. Perhaps 
with the approach of bush residential blocks 
more animals are retreating to these wildlife 
corridors, putting extra pressure upon 
vegetation, especially in drought situations. It 
was noted that many grevilleas had their 
branch-ends bitten off, and that all the fine 
branches of Cherry Ballarts had been browsed 
to wallaby height. In fact, a branch riddled by 
borers had fallen to the ground where most of 
the bark was chewed off. 


I dug up the only two clumps of Bridal Creeper 
seen, both with packed bulbs 20cm in 
diameter. These were under Cherry Ballarts, 
where perhaps Grey Currawongs had eaten 
both types of berries, and spread seeds. Bridal 
Creeper blankets out native vegetation if 
allowed to spread, as in the Little Desert NP. 


On a pleasant stroll through part of One Tree 
Hill Regional Park Bev Culvenor and I found 
other drought affected vegetation. Many Silky 


Hakea Hakea sericea had given up the struggle. 


and released their seeds, and some areas of Red 
Stringybark Eucalyptus macrorhyncha were 
bedecked with epicormic growth triggered by 
the loss of canopy leaves. However on a 
brighter note, much of the ground was a carpet 
of Common Early Nancies of varying sizes and 
colour bands. Green Rock Fern looked quite 
healthy and was quite widespread. There was 
a scattering of Leopard Orchids Diuris maculata 
(=pardina), a large patch of Pink Fingers 


Caladenia carnea and a few of the striking Blue 
Caladenia C. caerulea. 


I was lucky to enjoy a half-day visit to the 
Whipstick State Park with Glenise Moors. 
There we located many bird species and spent 
some time listening to a single clear note: for a 
while we thought it was a Pied Butcherbird, 
but the addition of further notes identified it as 
a Magpie. A Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
carried a bright pink feather - probably a 
Galah’s. This would have made an impressive 
addition to the nest-lining. The bird vanished 
into a crack about 2.5m up the trunk of a dead 
tree, whilst its mate waited on a twig nearby; 
they then flew off together. 


Although it was about mid-morning, Millwood 
Dam was alive with plonks, croaks and 
squeaks from quite a variety of healthy 
sounding frogs. A tape of frogs calls would 
have been handy. Their white spawn was 
abundant around the perimeter. One male was 
not going to miss out on fertilizing a 
particularly plump female. We lifted them out 
together, as she appeared to be dead, but she 
moved her front legs slightly, so we replaced 
them carefully, so that they could go on with 
adding to the frog population. 


We went west through the box-ironbark with a 
showy understorey of Whirrakee Wattle Acacia 
williamsonii to a picnic area amongst 
handsome, tall Red Ironbark E. tricarpa, and 
inintentially flushed a Common Bronzewing 
from a rather well constructed twig nest with 
two white eggs, about 2m up in a Melaleuca 
decussata. 


On our return to the Moors’s bush property at 
Sedgwick, where many bush birds appreciate 
the natural vegetation, we made an interesting 
observation of a female Flame Robin 
apparently trying to befriend a Jacky Winter, as 
it landed nearby it several times, only to be 
chased off. Perhaps the Flame Robin had 
missed the annual migration and was trying to 
stay Over. 


Thanks to the Moorses I attended a Mammal 
Survey Group meeting which concluded with 
absolutely stunning slides taken by Rob and 
Cynthia Watkins on their trip through America. 


Members visiting far East Gippsland 
are welcome to drop in. 
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the Sunset Country near Hattah Lakes 
‘Author: Tom Patullo 


With great expectations of the usual good time 
with our longtime friends, the Mid-Murray 
Field Naturalists, we got away to a mid- 
morning start from Bendigo and had our 
midday picnic meal at Sea Lake. As we had 
covered the major part of our trip to Hattah 
before lunch, the rest of the run was soon 
covered, and camp was set up before dark. 
Sometime during the night we awakened to 
firm, steady raindrops on the canvas above us, 
but the morning brought us rain-dampened 
sand of the Sunset country, which gave us 
pleasant conditioned mallee for our first venture 
of our planned eight day stay with our friends. 

We had set up camp well outside the Kulkyne 
National Park on an area of mallee scrub which 
seemed to be some sort of reserved land and 
although we sort of got off on the wrong feet 
we finished up the best of friends. 

On our first morning walk we turned up three 
orchids, this being, of course, my principal 
interest. The first one turned out to be 
Pterostylis nutica, or Midget Greenhood, and 
close by we found a colony of basal leaves, 
almost dried up, but with further searching we 
found a small flower stem, and a very much 
spent flower on top; it was a single flower 
stem with the just-recognisable flower of a 
Dwarf Greenhood, Pterostylis nana, with the 
two usually bent-over horns straightened out, 
as usual, as the flower dies. 

The third orchid we found that morning was 
the Green Combed Spider Orchid, a much 
smaller specimen than the one that grows at 
South Mandurang. This beautiful orchid has a 
large balanced labellum, doubly fringed at each 
side, giving a comb-like appearance. The 
action of this moveable labellum is beautifully 
described and illustrated on page 21 of 
‘Orchids of Bendigo’. The botanical name of 
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/ \We Camp with the Mid-Murray Mob in this orchid is Caladenia dilatata (dilated claw). | 


‘The rest of the morning was spent among the 
mallee scrub, trying to identfy many strange 
flora with an occasional old friend that I had 
met on other excursions into the Mallee. With 
the help of Russell to identify the many 
specimens of Sunset Country flora, we had an 
interesting morning. 
There are four varieties of mallee common in 
the area, as follows: 

Yellow Mallee 

Dumosa Mallee 

Slender -leaf Mallee 

Grey Mallee 
while other flora were: 

Scrub Cypress Pine 

Skeleton Fan Flower 

Desert Grevillea 

Desert Saw Sedge 

Small-leaved Clematis (common 
Anther plant seen during the campout was the 
Bell Fruit, which is reported as being the first 
to recover from fire, also known as Desert 
Poplar. An old friend from the botanical world 
which I first encountered at a Campout at 
Annella with the Mid-Murray people was the 
Phebalium bullatum, a well rounded shrub, up 
to half a meter high, completely covered with - 
lovely yellow Phebalium-type flowers, quite a 
pleasure to meet up with again. . 
Another pleasant surprise to see in that country 
was the Small-leaved Waxflower. A small 
sample turned up on the nightly sessions for 
examination and identification of botanical and 
other specimens, and was to the entire 
mystification of all. I was easily able to 
identify the Whipstick plant, the Small-leaved 
Waxflower. 
Golden Pennants were plentiful but not in such 
abundance as we see in our local forests, which 
was also the case of the Slender Rice Flower. 
One of the Bluebells was plentiful, while 
Melaleuca uncinata was everywhere as it is in 
the Whipstick. A pretty little Guinea flower 


was plentiful, but I did not recognise it as one 
of ours. I wrote it down in my notebook while 
walking along, but now I cannot read my own 
writing. Some blue flashes amongst the lower 
shrubs on closer examination proved to be Blue 
Dampiera, only separated sprays, not full 
bushes. 

An intriguing little flower which kept bobbing 
up looked like a budding Golden Everlasting, 
but was quite pink in colour. I was told that it 
remains as a blushing bud, and never opens out 
to a full blown flower. I have forgotten the first 
part of the name but the second part of the 
name was immortalis. That sounds as if it has 
~ something to do with everlasting; it had petals 
which had the same feel as our Golden 
Everlastings. 

There were several varieties of Acacias. One 
quite common was the Grey Mulga, the same 
as the one in the Northern Whipstick. In fact 
we found it to be growing and flowering along 
the way as we travelled up the Calder. 

Another widespread yellow shrub was Cassia 
artimisoides. On our trip around Australia 
some time ago we thought that the Cassia must 
be the most widespread genus we have. 

We found a Hakea which was fairly similar to 
our Silky Hakea, with white flowers just as the 
local Silky Hakea, but there was a different 
appearance about the whole bush. While the 
young growth and flower stems of the local 
One appear to be a bright red, there was no 
colouring in the stems at all. We found it to be 
Hakea tephrosperma the Hooked Needlewood. 
A plant which caused much discussion was 
what they called Holly Grevillea; it was not the 
Holly Grevillea of Diamond Hill, which is 
- Grevillea dryophylla. There was another 
Grevillea there, almost a small tree, which had 
long; pine needle-like leaves, but at this time of 
year was flowerless. An Acacia which was ten 
to twelve feet high and was regrowth from the 
bushfire that went through a considerable part 
of the Sunset Country some years ago, was the 


same as the one that we saw at the Big 
Willandra campout last year where it was a 
large tree. The same long leaves were 
apparent, but we could see no sign of flowers 
or seed pods - Acacia stenophylla. 

At an area which had been burnt out previously 
we found the best samples of orchids that we 
found on the trip, Caladenia dilatata the Green 
Combed Spider Orchid and the Blue Sun 
Orchid, Thelymitra megacalyptra, recently this 
orchid was known as T. aristata or T. nuda. 
This orchid was reasonably plentiful. We 
found one clump in which there were nine 
flowers in a space as big as a dining table. 

An interesting exhibit at the specimen table was 
the Mallee Cockroach (shell only), much larger 
than the Common Cockroach of our area. We 
were told that recently the Mid-Murray Club 
had received requests from Sydney University 
for samples of this creature. 

Also of interest was a sample who turned up all 
uninvited and alone, a Blind Snake. He was 
promptly seized upon and passed round for 
inspection. 

The most enjoyable excursion of the camp-out 
on the Friday afternoon was when we were 
escorted along the Chalka Creek, which 
supplies the Lakes with water from the Murray 
River. 

Our guides for the afternoon were Ben and his 
wife Anne Eggelton, a local couple who had 
lived in the area for many years, part of which 
he had spent as ranger of Kulkyne National 
Park. 
information, both for recognition of botanical 
specimens and stories of local historical events 


Our guides were a fountain of 


of the early days. One story he told us was of 
the days of the Big Depression of the late 30’s, 
when there were plenty of battlers living along 
the creek and the River, catching fish 
occasionally, and varying their diet with mutton 
which they caught when the sheep came down 
to the river to drink. 

On this excursion we saw many plants of the 


Garland Lily and also plants of the Darling 
Lily, both of which were not in flower. We 
also found Dwarf Swainsona Pea, a ground- 
hugging, crawling plant with pretty purple 
flowers. There were also acres and acres of 
Blue Stattice, a blue papery flower that is used 
in flower decorations. Also in flower were 
plants of Wild Tobacco and the Wild Onion 
Weed which was everywhere in flower; it is 
locally known as the ‘Mallee Snowdrop’. We 
also found several young trees of the Weeping 
Pittosporum with its orange seed boxes which 
split in half when the seeds are ripe. 

I was surprised to find so few Emu Bushes, 
Eremophila, only two varieties. Prostanthera 
aspalathoides the Scarlet Mint Bush was also 
found. 


Two Bendigo members who were making their 
first visit to a Mid-Murray Campout, Joyce and 
Mervyn, appeared to enjoy themselvs 
thoroughly, joining in everything. I am sure 
they were made very welcome. 


I missed our friend Eric Whiting, who, I 
believe, has started a Field Nats Club at 
Leeton, but was not at this campout. I missed 
his detailed plant list; however Irene will be 
doing a bird list and will be sending it along 
soon. 

While we were in the area, we made, of 
course, an inspection of the Kulkyne National 
Park with the wonderful stands of Red Gum 
and Black Box and the very informative display 
at the shelter from which I gleaned the 
following facts: 

When the Murray is high, a volume of water 
flows along the Chalka Creek which flows 
over a weir into the lakes and as the level in the 
river falls, the weir holds the water back in the 
lakes. In 1956, which was a record wet year, 
the lakes were the highest ever, thought to be a 
once in a century record. The water, in places, 
was estimated to be 20 feet deep. 


Our last evening at the Campout ended with the 
more active members searching with aid of 
lamps and torches, the close stands of Mallee 
which were in flower, on the off-chance of 
sighting the Pygmy Possum, which our guide 
had told us occurs in the area. The searchers 
had no luck on this occasion. 


The Quip of the trip: A couple of our members 
stated they would like to drive right round ‘The 
Kulkyne’. A discussion ensued as to whether 
they could get through. Anne remarked “If you 
get lost, let us know, and we will come out and 
get you”. 


A Parasite Gets Parasitised 
Author: Tom Patullo 


A remarkable story told to us by our guide 
Ben. Most people would have seen a large 
wasp dragging a fat grub about twice the size 
the wasp’s bulk, have watched her struggle to 
move the grub along to where she has prepared 
a hole in the ground in which she buries the 
grub after eggs have been laid on or in the 
grub. 

Likewise most people have watched a Hover 
Fly in action as they hover near a bunch of 
blossoms, how they hover in one position, 
probably hunting tiny insects on the-blossom, 
how they change their position, too fast for the 
human eye to follow, here one moment, there 
the next. 

Flies will cover every move the wasp makes, 
keeping her covered as she drags the grub 
along to the hole she has prepared as she 


- begins to bury the grub, the flies will flash 


down onto the grub, lay their eggs, and away 
again, all done in the flash of the eye. Too fast 
for the wasp to take action. 


I guess that the first eggs to hatch out would 
have the advantage, in that they would be able 
to feed on the slower hatching eggs. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(FNCV) 
Volume 112(4) 1995 August 


‘Monitoring of a Significant Grassland 
Remnant ...’ by J.W.Morgan & T.S.Rollason 
reports on the findings of a base-line study 
of a small reserved area at Sunbury in 
Victoria. The study aimed to document the 
condition of the grassland at the time of its 
reservation so that future changes could be 
monitored. 


‘Reptiles and Amphibians of the Melbourne 
Area’ by S.A.Larwill provides an inventory 
of reptiles and frogs for the use of 
naturalists in the region covered which 
includes Werribee, Melton, Bulla, Whittlesea 
and Eltham as well as the metropolitan area. 
A full list of species recorded is given, 
along with notes on distribution and 
abundance, and a review of changes in 
scientific names. 


“Those Magical, Mystical Creations - Galls’ 
by Cecily Falkingham tells of the writer’s 
fascination over many years with these 
strange growths. Details are given of what 
galls are, and when and why some animals 
create them. 


* kk Ok 


NATURE AUSTRALIA 
(Australian Museum Trust) Spring 1995 
“Signals of the Flesh’ by Natalie J. Demong 
& Stephen T. Emlen reports on the variety 
of fleshy body parts ie. combs and wattles, 
in jacanas, and describes the purpose of 
these appendages. 


‘Life in a Salad Bowl?’ by Stephen Cork 
outlines how koalas deal with the potentially 


toxic chemicals and tough dietary fibre in 
eucalypt leaves, and how they compensate 
for the low energy and protein content of 
their chosen diet. 


‘Silent Hunters of the Night’ by David 
Hollands describes the five species of 
Australia’s Barn Owls and the writer’s 
experiences of ‘owl watching’ over many 
years. 


‘To Sex a Rex’ by Peter L. Larson discusses 
the possibility of determining the sex of a 
dinosaur skeleton by comparing its elements 
with those of its closest living relative. 


‘Platypus Pursuits’ by Melody Serena tells 
of catching and radio-tagging platypuses 
living along tributaries of the Yarra River in 
Victoria. This enabled closer study of these 
animals’ activities. 


“Wollemi Pine’ by Karen McGhee reports 
on ‘the botanical find of the century’: the 
discovery of this previously unknown and 
unique species in the Wollemi National Park 
in New South Wales. 


* ok kok ok 


Also received this month: 

The Bird Observer 

No 756 September 1995 

- Westernport Bay: waders 

- Melbourne City Birdlist 

- Shelter against the Wind: swallows 
- Tawny Frogmouths poisoned 


Environment Victoria 
Issue 127 September 1995 


Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 
September 1995 


Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
September 1995 
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Two Letters about Wolf Spiders 


The editors were delighted to get two (2) 
replies to our request about the feeding habits 
of Wolf Spiders (see cover photograph, 
Whirrakee, October 1995). 

Even though both letters answer the question in 
much the same manner, they do so in a 
different style and are therefore both 
reproduced below: 


1. Author: Frank N. Pears 


...Like all other spiders the wolf spiders are 
unable to ingest solid food through their small 
mouth cavity. They feed by injecting their prey 
with a venomous bite to inactivate it and then 
vomiting digestive fluids from the intestinal 
tract onto its victim. Subsequently the liquified 
contents of the prey are pumped into the 
spider’s gut using the muscular activity of the 
pharynx and stomach (Foelix 1982). 

The name Wolf Spider would appear to derive 
from the fact that many species of this family of 
spiders (Lycosidae) are active free running 
hunters. 

Other interesting habits of these spiders are the 
fact that the female trails her spherical egg 
cocoon after her, attached to her spinnerets, 
and when the young subsequently hatch they 
are carried around piled three or four deep on 
the female’s abdomen giving it a superficially 
furry appearance. Careful observations should 
reveal examples of these behaviours over the 
next few months. As Barbara York Main 
(1984) observes “The refusal of Wolf Spiders 
to become sedentary not only when capturing 
prey but even when caring for a brood is 
another expression of their roving habit”. 


References: 
Foelix, Rainer, F. (1982). Biology of Spiders. 
Harvard University Press 
Main, Barbara York (1976, 1984). Spiders. . 
The Australian Naturalist Library, Collins 


Wolf Spider (Lycosa sp.) with egg sac (x1) 


From: Child, J. (1968) Australian Spiders 
Landsdowne Press 


2. Author: Tom Patullo 


“The Murray-Darling Wolf Spider” by the title I 
presume that it is the Wolf Spider which is 
found in our area, in other words, the Common 
Wolf Spider, with the design on its back. 

Well, I do not claim to have ever seen it devour 
its prey, but I have certainly watched it hunt 
and capture its meal. However, having 
watched one pursue and capture its prey, I have 
always been of the opinion that because it 
pursues its prey and runs it down, just as a 
Wolf does, it was called the Wolf Spider. 

In claiming that the Wolf Spider tears up its 
prey and devours it, I would say that after 
having seen a number of spiders making a 
meal, the term devouring hardly suits the 
method in which they feed. 

I would like to relate the incident in which I 
saw the Wolf Spider pursue and capture its 
prey. The inciden ell of happened in the 
North Whipstick. {Bob Allen {and I were 
walking along and came on an abandoned sheet 
of galvanised iron. Bob always likes to look 
under such articles, and as he lifted one end, 
out ran a large cockroach, and close on its heels 
came a Wolf Spider. The chase continued for 
about half the length of a cricket pitch, till the 
Wolf overtook the Cockroach, whereupon the 
spider straddled its prey and I presume plunged 
in its fangs to stop the cockroach from 
struggling. I am afraid we did not stay to see 
how it went about eating it. I have always 
thought that spiders do not have teeth. 
Presuming that this is so with all spiders, then 
how would the Wolf Spider tear up its prey? 

I have watched a number of spiders dealing 
with their feed, and it these cases the spider 
appears to regurgitate its digestive juices onto 
its prey, then after a while, presumably giving 
said juices time to disolve the body of its prey, 
it retakes the enriched juices back into its body. 
On one occasion I watched a King Georges 
Cross Spider, evidently the female, according 
to hearsay, making a meal of the male. The 
spider was on its web and its prey was almost 
half gone. There was enough of the prey 
remaining to identify it to be the same variety of 
spider, literally being eaten alive. 

So Jenny’s question remains, does the Wolf 
Spider take its meal in a different manner to 


other spiders? 


Another fact which may be interesting, the 
Wolf Spider may often be seen carrying its 
young ones on its back; another snippet is the 
fact that the same spider carries its egg sac with 
it wherever it goes, or at least I have on several 
occasions observed it doing so. 

After a lot of consideration I think that the 
cover photo shows a spider with a load of 
young spiders on her back. 


Swamp Yabby 
Author: Alf Howe 


When I read the article in the Bulletin of 
Environmental Observation called “The Nature 
Companion” on the Swamp Yabby (No. 3 June 
1995 - August 1995), I have to say I have 
known of these big Yabbies all my life and 
didn’t realise they were an unknown species. 
The place where I lived the first 29 years of my 
life (Pompapiel) had some swampy land that 
periodically flooded on very wet years; a land- 
locked swamp. 

When the swamp became dry, a person could 
find these enormous blocked-off yabby holes, 
three or four inches in diameter. Being 
inquisitive, I dug out several and found the 
huge yabbies at about the depth of three 
quarters of a metre in a small pond of yellow 
water about twice the diameter of the length of 
the yabby. The walls of the pond were 
smoothened hard yellow clay. The water came 
up to cover the lower part of the body. 

At one end of this swamp was a fairly large 
dam of an area of about four square chain 
(0.16ha). The water in the dam was never 
clear, being a milky colour (grey soil swamp). 
The yabbies in the dam had very pale bodies, 
just a tinge of the normal colours. Also, when 
yabbying in the dam you could get big, 
enormous-clawed yabbies up to eight or nine 
inches (20-23cm) in length, their colour nearly 
black. 

We thought they were the same yabbies as the 
big yabbies out in the swamp. Probably during 
a wet season the big yabbies wander out of the 
dam into the swamp. An ideal habitat for a 
hungry yabby to make a home in a hole and as 
the water gets less, it makes the hole deeper 
and remains there until the rains come again. It 
doesn’t take much water to bring them to the 


surface. 

After a wet season I have found big numbers of 
small yabbies about 3cm long in small shallow 
dam sand depressions. I would think that the 
offspring of the large yabby would have to 
have water that didn’t dry up too often to be 
able to survive. However, I have found half- 
grown yabbies well away from the water under 
rotten logs and stumps in swampy land that has 
dried out. 


When the swamp is drying out, yabbies when 
digging their hole, back-fill it as they go down. 
There will be a heap of mud on the surface of 
the ground to compensate for the last few 
inches of clear tunnel and the space at the 
bottom. 

Across the Northern Plains, other places 
besides swamps to look are table drains and 
side cuts along roads that have dried out after 
being under water for several months, or 
irrigation drains that are only used periodically. 
The big yabbies could still prove to be the 
ancients of the ordinary yabbies. 


The colour of the yabbies varies according to 
the type of habitat: 


- Grey soil, milky looking water: very pale 
yabbies. 

- Red soil, dirty reddish water: brown yabbies. 

- Clear water: yabbies blueish and pink shades 
in the claws, bodies greenish-brown. 

- Clear water coloured by vegetation: black 
yabbies. 


The University Bushland in October Early in the morning, the smell of the 

Author: Sabine Wilkens Chocolate Lilies is wonderful. They are so 
numerous this year that I would easily vote this 
year to be the “Year of the Chocolate Lily”. 


Having lamented the terrible state of the 
University bushland in several editorials over 
the last few months, we can report some good 
news for a change: the bushland has been an 
absolutely magical place for the weeks of 
October. Although, as previously mentioned, 
many of the shrubs have either died or failed to 
flower, the smaller flowers have been really 
superb this year. Last week I took twenty-five 
Grade 4 students from Flora Hill Primary 
School up for a walk through the bushland. 
Having had some previous experiece with this 
age group, I asked the teacher whether he could 
make sure that the children stayed on the track. 
I must admit I wasn’t very hopeful, but to my 
delight most of them did most of the time and 
we had a very enjoyable time. Below is a list 
of the plants that I managed to show the 
children in a very short time: 


Finger Flower 
Chocolate Lily 
Twinign Fringe Lily 
Parrot Pea 

Tiger Orchid 
Purplish Beard Orchid 
Scented Sun Orchid 
Salmon Sun Orchid 
Grey Everlasting 
Sticky Everlasting 
Clustered Everlasting 
Showy Podolepis 
Yam Daisy 

Daphne Heath 

Silky Hakea 
Primrose Goodenia 
Spear grass 
Milkmaid 


The Yam Daisies and the Showy Podolepis Photographer: I.Flecknoe-Brown 
have very often in the middle of the flower one 
or several Hover Flies. Last year we mainly 
observed small native bees in these flowers. | The Milkmaids are also plentiful this year. 
Are there fewer bees around this year? Why are they called Milkmaids? 

Is it because they are white with a tinge of red, 
as if they were blushing maidens? 
If this is true, why are milkmaids supposed to 
be blushing ? 


There is a small grove of young Red Box trees 
in the bushland. They have suffered badly in 
the drought last year (they may also have 
suffered form cupmoth attack) and many 
looked as if they had died. Now, many trees 
have lots of epicormic growth. Looking at 
that, you can’t but admire these plants for their 
resilience. 
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Photographer: I.Flecknoe-Brown 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
Annual Report 1994-95 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has eight 
Life Members, 76 Single Members, 55 Family 
Memberships and 18 Whirrakee subscribers or 
recipricators. 

The Club meets at Agriculture Victoria,Midland 
Highway, Epsom on the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30pm. 

The average attendance is 40. 

The Club magazine Whirrakee is published 11 
times peryear and distributed to members. 
Excursions are held monthly on the week-end 
following a general meeting. 

Monthly committee meetings are held 
inmembers’ homes. 

The BFNC has two sub-groups: 

The Bird Observers Group meets on the Ist 
Friday of each month at 7:30pm at the same 
venue as the main meeting. The Mammal 
Survey Group meets on the 4th Wednesday 
eachmonth at members’homes. 


The Club has been represented on the 

following community groups: 

- Whipstick Advisory Committee 

- Bendigo Conservation Committee 

- Land Protection Regional Advisory 
Committee 

- Campaspe Dryland Salinity Implementation 
Committee 

- Bendigo Creek Flood Group 

- Community Consultative Group - Mining 

- City of Greater Bendigo National 
Environmental Committee 

- Fire Prevention Committee 

- Loddon, Bendigo Creek & Campaspe River 
Management Authority Steering Committee 

- Bendigo Mining N.L. Environmental Trust 
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This, our 50th year has, as usual, been a busy 

one. Three new Life Memberships were 

presented to Rob Moors, Glenise Moors and 

the late Win Demeo. 

In may we celebrated with an anniversary 

dinner, attended by over 90 members, at which 

our Guest speaker was Dr Malcolm Calder, 

who spoke on ‘What is means to be a Field 

Naturalist’. 

Other speakers during the year have been: 

Dale Gibbons - Reptiles in the Bendigo District 

Paul Foreman - Native Grasslands of Victoria 

Gary Scobie - Sundancers Butterfly Farm 

Dr Ken McDonnell - Birds of Stirbridge and 
the Farne Islands UK 

Ken Beasley - Roadside Vegetation Study 

Roy Speechley - Parks in the Goldfields 

John Robinson - Fox Control and Wildlife 

Management at Puckapunyal 

A 50th Anniversary Public Lecture was held at 

the Campbell Theatre with the address given by 

Dr Malcolm Calder entitled ‘Fifty Years of Bio- 

Diversity’. 


In addition we have been addressed by a 
number of local speakers on causes of concern 
including proposed sand mining at Huntly, 
roadside management guidelines, collection of 
information on flora and fauna of parks and 
reserves in the Bendigo area and Friends of the 
Box/Ironbark Forests. 


Excursions this year have been to Calivil 
Plains, Spring Gully Reserve, Lyall Glen, 
Kerang Lakes, Barfold Gorge, Burkes Flat, 
Longlea, Whipstick SP and Big Hill Range. 


Travelling further afield the Club campout was 
held at Chiltern SP, while members attended 
WVENCA & VFNCA camps at Anglesea, 
Nelson and Boundary Bend and joined the 


Mid-Murray FNC camp at Willandra. 

The Club was represented at a special VFNCA 
meeting held in Gelong and at Ballarat FNC 
Stena Bedgegood Lecture. 

In additon we were represented at Grassland 
Identification days, Grassland seminars at 
Ballarat, Mining Meeting at Maryborough, 
official opening of the Bendigo Bushland Trail, 
‘Clean-up Australia” Day, Conservation 
Strategy for Schools program and Bendigo 
Creative Village. 


Letters of concern have been written to the 
relevant authorities addressing various issues: 

the 
Box/Ironbark forests, river frontages and 


Wood-chipping, conservation of 
unused roads. 

Submissions were made to ‘The State of the 
Environment’ Report, Terrick Terrick 
Management Plan, Highway Entrances and 
Boulevard Plan, Murray-Darling Basin 
Wetland Management, Lake Eppalock Plan and 
Avon, Richardson, Avoca, Loddon, Campaspe 


Revegetation Guide. 


Donations have been made by the Club to 
Environment Victoria in support of the Forest 
Management Campaign and to the Victorian 
National Parks Association for the conservation 
of Box/Ironbark Forests. 


Additional activites have ranged from 
organising displays; attending Primary Schools 
Conservation Camp; assisting Senior 
Secondary School students in their research; 
accompanying Probus Club members on a tour 
of the bush; acting as guides on a bus tour for 
‘Fitness for Older Adults’ to the Whipstick; 
showing staff from the National Herbarium 
occurences of the local Boronia (B. 


anemonifolia) for the National Boronia survey; 


taking the CEO Peter Seamer on an 
introductory tour of the local bush and this 
month joining with the Tourist industry and 
DCNR to run Sunday walks in conjunction 
with the ‘Spring in the Bush’ campaign. 

An excursion guide database has been 
completed by John Lindner to assist with 
excursion planning. 


At the Anniversary Dinner in May, Dr Malcolm 
Calder launched our 4th publication ‘Orchids of 
Bendigo’. 

The Club now has for sale: 

- Birds of the Bendigo District 

- Eucalypts of the Bendigo District 

- Orchids of Bendigo 

- Wildflowers of Bendigo 


We receive publications from fellow Field 
Naturalists Clubs, also Australian Natural 
History, Habitat, Environment News, the Bird 
Observer, Rails and Trails, Brolga News and 
Park Watch, all of which are available to 
members. 


It has been a full year of activities: 

I, as Secretary, would like to thank all those 
members who have so readily assisted in 
whatever they have been asked to do. 


Here is a list of current Life members: 


R. Allen 


-P. Ellis 
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J. Ipsen 

E. Leamon 
H. McMaster 
G. Moors 
R. Moors 

T. Patullo 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1995 


GENERAL ACCOUNT - INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE 
Membership 3605.00 Whirrakee Production 1053773 733)6 
Subscriptions 240.00 Whirrakee Postage 450.00 
Suppers 124.95 Subscriptions 209.00 
Sales 1078.00 Petty Cash 75.00 
Donations 83.00 Meeting Room Hire 500.00 
Interest 339.67 Publications Resale 1428.75 
Anniversary 1900.00 Stationary 106.79 
Camp Deposit 60.00 Bank Charges 23.69 
Hire of Equipment 200.00 Conservation Donations 200.00 
Forfeited Cheque 203.55 Audit 80.09 
Nest Box Mapping 575.00 Insurance 82.50 
Other 37.00 Anniversary 1797.19 
Excursion Database 50.00 
Corporate Affairs 32.00 
Social 6.00 
P.O.Box Rental 40.00 
Mammal Boxes 135.00 
5142.39 
Surplus 1651.89 
$ 6794.28 $ 6794.28 
Bank Balance @ 1 August 1994 Bank Balance @ 21 July 1995 
Cheque A/c 4338.01* Cheque A/c 2939.90 
Term Deposit 4622.95 Term Deposit 4622.95 
Term Deposit 1350.00 Term Deposit 1350.00 
10310.96 Term Deposit 3000.00 
Accumulated Surplus _1651.89 
$ 11962.85 $ 13962.85 
have examined the documents and records supporting the above statements 


eceipts and expenditures and I am able to report that in my opinion 
he statement of receipts and expenditures as shown, fairly reflects the 
ransactions that have taken place in the bank accounts of the Bendigo 

ield Naturalists Club Inc. during the financial year ended 31 July 1995. 


i, ae 
p.ngiz sont C.P.A. 4 [a/949 
Audipod uf 
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STATZMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1995 


PUBLICATION ACCOUNT - INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE 
Sales: Postage 19.45 
Wildflowers of Bendigo 1588.00 Bank Charges 7.39 
Eucalypts of Bendigo 718.00 Stationary So Ye) 
Birds of Bendigo 508.00 Printer 9476.80 
Orchids of Bendigo 1715.00 
Postage 22.95 
Interest 509.58 
Postage Receipt — ___ 1a TAN) 
5068.23 
Deficit 4440.91 
Fhe $ 9509.14 $ 9509.14 
Bank Balance @ 1 August 1994 | Bank Balance @ 31 July 1995 
Cheque A/c : is Ssh 3} Cheque A/c eStla7seai: 
Term Deposit 2755.17 3 Term Deposit DSS 7) 
Term Deposit Se OO Term Deposit 3300.00 
Term Deposit 3500.00 Term Deposit 3500.00 
bet aCe ; Deficit 4440.91 
$ 14813.40 $ 14813.40 


I have examined the documents and records supporting the above 
statements of receipts and expenditures and I am able to report that 
in my opinion the statement of receipts and expenditures as shown, 
fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in the bank 
accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. during the financia 
year ended 31 July 1995. Kg h 


apn C.P.A. ;,|ql7® 
Auditor sf: 
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About the Whirrakee Production Team 
Authors: Tom Burton and Sabine Wilkens 


Many people contribute to the production of the 
Whirrakee. For those members who have 
joined the Club in the last year or two, here is 
how it works: 

Editorial duties are shared between Tom Burton 
and Sabine Wilkens. Tom has the job of chief 
Editor, while Sabine does most of the typing of 
articles, getting photographs screened and 
pasting up the magazine ready for printing. 
Articles can be sent at any time to the 
Whirrakee contact (Tom Burton), whose 
address appears on the inside front cover. 
Some people bring material along to the 
General Meetings. Sabine is usually at the 
meetings but articles can also be left with Rod 
Orr (secretary) on the night. As we are usually 
short of time, we tend not to check the factual 
content of articles beyond what we find obious, 
but rather to dress up the presentation, trying 
not to destroy the flavour of the articles. As the 
disclaimer on Page 2 says each month, 
responsiblity for the accuracy of articles rests 
with the writers. 

The weekend after the General Meeting is 
usually the deadline for publication in the 
following month’s issue. 

The Whirrakee is printed by the printery of 
LaTrobe University, Bendigo and they usually 
take about a week to do the job. Recycled 
paper is now available and the possibility of 
using this will be investigated. 

After printing the magazine goes to Tom 
Patullo’s home where he assembles the mail- 
out team. 
Patullo and Bobby and Allan Malone. Bert and 
Beth McMasters were, until Beth died recently, 
also regular workers in the mail-out team. 
Elaine Mathison is an occasional member of 
this team as well. The mailing labels with 
updated membership changes are produced 
monthly by Glenise and Rob Moors. 


It is intended that the Whirrakee reaches 
members’ homes each month before the 
General Meeting. Recently delays have been 
experienced due to heavy workloads of the 
editors and lack of material to fill each issue. 
Although we are longstanding customers at the 
-printery, and they do all they can to do the job 
quickly, ‘inside jobs’ like exam papers always 


This consists of Tom and Tess 


We have a few regular contributors: Elaine 
Mathison writes ‘From the Mailbag’, and the 
Bird Observers submit ‘Notes and 
Observations’. Although many others 
contribute articles, we are often struggling to 
fill an issue. Please consider increasing your 
contributions to the Whirrakee to make the 
magazine more appealing and informative. 
Photos are very welcome too, but as they take a 
week to screen, they have to be submitted 
early. Originals will always be returned. 


—_—— 


Diary 


All General and Bird Observers Group 
meetings are held at the Department of Food 
and Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and 
Midlands Highway Epsom, unless otherwise 


indicated. 


take preference over outside jobs, and turn-— 


over times have been increased due to cuts in 
_printery staff. — bags si ; 
If, after printing, it is too late to mail the 
Whirrakee in time for the General Meeting, it is 
usually taken along on the night and distributed 
to the members present there. The remaining 
ones are then mailed the following day. 


General Meeting . 
November 8, 7:30pm. Speaker: Peter Howden. 
“Environmental Weeds - Management Issues” 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Ministry of Education complex in Havlin 
Street East, Bendigo, unless otherwise 
specified. Full-day excursions normally 
commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


November 12 Visit to Cactus Gardens in 


White Hills. Please check with Warwick Bates 
(41 1980) or at the next General Meeting for 
more details. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday November 3, 7:30pm 
Speakers: Rob and Cynthia Watkins will speak 
about the birds of North America 

Birds of the Night: White-faced and Pacific 
Herons ; 


Friday December 1, 7:30pm . 
Group discussion: Members of the MSG will 
join the BOG to discuss prey of the Powerful — 
Owl, and other Owls. 


Birds of the Night: Bendigo District Finches 


_ Supper 


The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay 
$1 for supper. This small amount is used by 
the treasurer to reimburse members who 


_ purchase essential supper supplies. 
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